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1009 May 0, 1919. 

The period for which the foregoing statistics are given covers the 
first epidemic period. It was pointed out by the Office of Indian 
Affairs that a second epidemic invasion occurred in certain localities 
after April 1, 1919, but the statistics of this second epidemic are not 
yet available. 

The morbidity statistics probably are not complete, but taking 
into consideration the governmental supervision of Indian affairs, 
greater dependence may be placed upon these morbidity reports than 
upon those received through the usual channels. However, the case 
rate and the case fatality rate have been designated in the table 
given above as "indicated rates." Even were the morbidity reports 
complete for the Indian population, the lack of complete morbidity 
reports in other localities and for other races in the United States 
renders impossible any comparison of incidence or case fatality 
between Indians and other races or the general population. 

The mortality rates, however, show that the epidemic was extremely 
severe among the American Indians. During the six months period 
from October 1, 1918, to March 31, 1919, over 2 per cent of the 
Indian population died of influenza. The mortality among Indians 
in the Mountain States, especially in Colorado, Utah, and New 
Mexico, was very high. For the Indian population as a whole, the 
annual mortality rate from influenza alone during the six months 
period was 41.2 per 1,000, which is far above that for the general 
population — roughly about four times as high as that for the larger 
cities in the United States during the same epidemic period. 



"THE ROAD TO HEALTH." 

Even while the war was claiming thousands of lives on the Euro- 
pean battle fields, hundreds of thousands of lives were lost right here 
at home because of preventable diseases. The war is over. We have 
won the fight for democracy, but we have yet to win the fight against 
this more insidious, more permanent, and, in the aggregate, more 
direct foe of mankind — disease. 

The above paragraph introduces a popular health leaflet entitled 
"The Road to Health," recently issued by the United States Public 
Health Service. It deals with prevention of sickness, correction of 
physical defects, and rules of hygiene, and contains some excellent 
suggestions and advice in concise form. 

This pamphlet may be obtained free of charge by addressing the 
United States Public Health Service, Washington, D. 0. 
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